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The Great World’s Fair is now 
a matter of history. It was closed on Oct. 
30th, and since then exhibitors have been 
removing their displays. What was a few 
days ago the ‘‘dream city,”’ is now what 
might be called the ‘nightmare city,’ so 
changed and demolished is its appearance. 

The namber of paid admissions to the 
Fair was 21,479,661; and the total paid and 
free admissions was 27,539,041. The largest 
single day’s attendance was on ‘“ Chicago 
Day,’ Oct. 9th, numbering 716,000 paid 
admissions. 

We expect soon to continue the illustra- 
tions of the various honey exhibits, with 
descriptions of them. 

Take it all in all, the World’s Fair was 
indeed a wonderful affair. Doubtless none 
now living will see its like again. 

Bro. Holtermann, who reported 
the proceedings of the North American 
convention for our columns, feels that we 
did him a slight injustice in our remark, on 
page 519, about the report being too late to 
begin it in that issue of the BrezE JouRNAL. 
We intended no reflection upon Bro. H., 
as he is always very prompt in whatever he 
agrees todo, but simply thought we owed 
a short explanation to our readers for not 
‘ommencing the report in the BEE JouRNAL 
for Oct. 26th. That’s all. 


CHICAGO, ILL., NOV. 9, 1893. 





NO. 19. 


Mr. S. J. Baldwin, of England, 
called on us last week.’ He is the able Ex- 
pert-in-Chief of the British Bee-Keepers’ 
Association, his work being to visit the 
honey and bee shows held in the various 
counties of his country, and there deliver 
lectures upon the subject of bee-culture. 
Mr. Baldwin is an exceedingly pleasant 
gentleman—just like all good bee-keepers— 
and we did enjoy his call very much, 
though it was awfully short. He expects 
to return to England about Dec. Ist, after 
further visiting prominent bee-keepers and 
bee-supply firms here in America. He was 
much pleased with the World’s Fair, and 
we trust that he may safely return to his 
beloved homeland, bearing with him many 
pleasant memories of his trip to America. 


~~ + + — 


The Marketing of Honey profit- 
ably is a greater question to the majority 
of bee-keepers than is that of its produc- 
tion. There are any number of folks who 
have no trouble at all to get a good crop of 
honey, but when it comes to realizing a 
just profit therefrom, they simply are not 
able to doit. ‘To discover the reason for 
this inability to profitably dispose of the 
result of their toil, or to learn how such 
ability may be acquired, should be the 
earnest endeavor of every lover of the pur- 
suit who wishes to be at least justly re- 
warded for his efforts. 

For years we have believed that there 
never has been, nor can there be, an over- 
production of honey in this country. What 
there has been, and always will be, until 
bee-keepers learn how to rightly dispose of 
their honey, is wnder-consumption —not over- 
production. How many—nay, how few— 
families in every town or city consume an 
average of 10 pounds of honey a year? We 
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venture the assertion that not one family 
in 50 in the city of Chicago uses 5 pounds 
of honey a year. And why should such be 
the case, when bee-keepers are selling their 
fine extracted honey for 5 to 8 cents per 
pound, and their delicious comb honey for 
10 to 15 cents per pound? Even at those 
prices, where comes in the pay to which the 
producer is entitled for his labor ? 

Friends, there is something radically 
wrong in the disposition of the honey crop 
of this country, else there would be a more 
general consumption of this health-giving 
sweet, and a better profit would be realized 
by the producer. 

Next week we shall try to describe what 
one bee-keeper has succeeded in doing, in 
order to make bee-keeping pay as it should. 
He had 14 colonies of bees this year, his 
crop of honey was 1,700 pounds, and heyre- 
alized $400 from its sale. Bee-keeping pays 
when rightly managed, but there is just 
as much opportunity for the exercise of 
wisdom and common-sense in the selling of 


a crop of honey as there is inits production. 


— -_-——- + -— 





Mr. Walter Harmer, of Manistee, 
Mich., a bee-keeper who is well-known to 
the Bez JouRNAL readers, was married 
about two weeks ago to Miss Mary Matti- 
son, a young lady residing in the same 
county. They visited the World’s Fair on 
their wedding trip, and while here Bro. 
Harmer gave usa pleasantecall. It is sur- 
prising how many bee-folks have been mar- 
ried recently, and thus making happy 
homes by tbe ‘introduction’’ of ‘‘ new 
queens.’’ We offer to Bro. Harmer and his 
beloved, as well as to all the rest of the 
newly-wedded friends, our heartiest con- 
gratulations, and wish them long life, and 
just lots of the *‘ honey ”’ of true love and 
faithful devotion to each other. Heaven’s 
best blessings be upon them and theirs for- 
ever ! 





—_—e 





Next California Convention.— 
On page 393 we had something regarding 
the next convention of California bee-keep- 
ers, as it had been suggested to hold the 
meeting in San Francisco during the com- 
ing Mid-Winter Fair, which begins in that 
city on Jan. Ist. Mr. J. H. Martin, the ex- 
cellent Secretary of the Association, has 
this to say about the matter: 


I notice on page 393 attention is called to 
the plan of holding the next meeting of the 
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California State Bee-Keepers’ Association 
in San Francisco during the holding of the 
Mid-Winter Fair. According to our aid- 
journment at the last annual meeting, our 
next meeting will be held in Los Angeles, 
but inasmuch as the Fair lasts through the 
winter, there is nothing to prevent the 
holding of an extra session, which will en- 
able all interested in bee-culture to then 
meet in San Francisco. It would enhance 
the value of the meeting to have it backed 
up with a honey display. but after taking 
a retrospective view of the war the honey- 
producing interests of California were 
shelved at the World’s Fair, we have but 
little encouragement for much of an exhibit 
at the Mid-Winter Fair. 


As far as the general exhibit at the 
World’s Fair was concerned, there was not 
a dollar given to the bee-keepers for that 
purpose, and when a well-known and en- 
terprising bee-keeper was named to repre- 
sent the industry, he was also shelved. The 
bee-keepers of California were expected to 
donate enough honey for the exhibit, and 
to depend upon some person, or persons, 
unknown to them, to place it upon exhibi- 
tion, and at the close of the Fair to sell and 
transmit the proceeds to the exhibitors. | 
have not heard from the California exhibit 
lately, but if much honey was contributed, 
I have not seen the man who made the 
contribution. Still, Il have no doubt that if 
our representative had been appointed, and 
the exhibit had been possessed with a head, 
to work up voluntary contributions, they 
would have been forthcoming. 


I understand some of our World’s Fair 
representatives were in no pleasant mood 
because California, the great honey-pro- 
ducing State, was not represented in the 
exhibits, like New York, Ohio, etc. It is 
safe tosay that without a liberal appro- 
priation for the purpose, and the appoint- 
ment of a person interested in the industry, 
the exhibits of the above States would have 
been slim affairs. 

It is to be regretted that this State could 
not have had the encouragement that other 
States and foreign countries secured, for 
the exhibit could have been made not only 
large, but instructive and interesting. I am 
not looking for much better results at the 
Mid-Winter Fair, for between the fruit-men 
(who are crowding the bee-keepers to the 
tops of the mountains). and the low prices 
for our product, the California bee-keeper 
is, as it were, between the Devil and the 
deep sea, and knows not which way to turn 
for relief. J. H. MartIN 


Of course, the members of the Associa 
tion are the ones to decide whether they 
will hold an extra session in San Francisco 
Whether they do so or not, there ought to 
be a fine exhibit of honey at the Mid-Win- 
ter Fair. California owes it to herself, and 
to the world, to get up, if possible, even 4 
grander exhibit of apiarian products than 
was shown by all the exhibitors of the 
United States, at the recent World’s Fair 
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**Comfortable Ignorance” about 
honey isso common now-a-days that some 
folks, and especially the would-be-wise edi- 
tors of the daily newspapers, are still per- 
mitting themselves to swallow allopathic 
doses of genuine lies about honey and its 
production, without its causing any inter- 
nal disturbance whatever. Here is the 
latest form of that old, baldheaded lie 
about honey, this time dressed up in regu- 
lar German style, and labeled *‘ Artificial 
Honey-Combs :”’ 

An interesting East Side street vender of 
the German quarter is a stout, clean shaven, 
neatly dressed man who bears upon his 
head a shining tin pan filled with golden 
honey-comb. A spotless white head-cush- 
ion receives the bottom of the pan, and a 
knife-handle shows in air above the honey- 
comb. The latter, as well as its sweet con- 
tents, looks genuine, and doubtless East 
Side Germans are tempted by the sight, 
and are in comfortable ignorance of th» 
fact that artificial honey-combs are now-a- 
days filled with artificial honey, with the 
result of dgceiving all save the bees.—New 
York Sun. 

The above clippihg was sent to us by Mr. 
T. C. Kelly, of Slippery Rock, Pa., with the 
suggestion that we *‘ ventilate it,’’ and then 
send a marked copy of the BEE JouRNAL 
to the New York Sun, the newspaper that 
originally published it for ‘‘news.” Of 
course it isa waste of space to call the at- 
tention of reading bee-keepers to such a 
falsehood as the Sun so unblushingly pub- 
lished, for they know better — they are 
not so ignorant as are the sleek *‘ kings’ of 
the daily papers who hash up such trash for 
their sickly constituents. 

The great trouble is that modern scrib- 
blers attempt to write about something that 
isas unfamiliar to them as Latin is to an 
Italian drone; and yet the paid scrawler is 
allowed to palm off the result of his ignor- 
ant imaginations as something literally 
true. What a pity that the fool-killer 
hasn’t the time to attend to these ‘‘com- 
fortably ignorant’’ fellows before they get 
a chance to shove their nonsense upon an 
unsuspecting public. 

Let us hope that such newspapers as the 
New York Sun may be as anxious and 
ready to retract and give the truth to their 
readers, as they were willing to publish 
such deceptive and misleading statements 

as the one about “ artificial honey-combs. ”’ 


> ~——er 


Bees Gorged with honey never vol- 
unteer an attack. —Langstroth. 





GENERAL QUESTIONS. 


esha Ne Nal Nel Mel Me 


In this department will be answered those 
questions needing IMMEDIATE attention, and 
such as are notof sufficient special interest to 
require replies from the 20 or more apiarists 
who help to make “ Queries and Replies”’ so 
jas panne J on another page. In the main, it 
will contain questions and answers upon mat- 
ters that particularly interest beginners.—ED. 





Honey Used in Producing Bees. 


How much honey is consumed in pro- 
ducing a given number or amount, say 
one pound, of bees? This question 
may have been answered a great many 
times, but I have not seen the answer. 
Itis avery important question to me, 
and I presume it is to many of the 
readers of the Bex JOURNAL. 

I. W. BECKWITH. 

Ft. Lupton, Colo. 


ANSWER.—We have an indistinct im- 
pression that somewhere we have seen 
some estimate made as to the matter in 
question, but cannot recall where. Can 
any one else answer the question ? 





Clipping the Wings of Queens. 


I would like to know, through the 
BEE JOURNAL, if itis an advantage to 
have all queens’ wings clipped, orif it is 
a disadvantage; and what the disadvan- 
tages are, if any. I lost two fine Italian 
swarms, this season, by just going off 
and leaving, and I could not find any 
reason for their leaving. If the queens’ 
wings had been clipped, I suppose they 
would not have gone. 


Tacoma, Wash. G. D. Lirrooy. 


ANSWER.—Opinions are divided on this 
subject. If a queen’s wings are clipped 
it does not in the least prevent the issu- 
ing of a swarm. The clipped queen 
goes out, too, and may go back into the 
hive on the return of the swarm, or she 
may wander off to some distance and be 
found with a small cluster of bees. 
Sometimes she will enter a neighboring 
hiveand be killed, if the hives stand 
close together. The swarm which issues 
may return to the hive after sailing 
around in the air a short time, or it may 
not return to the hive until after it has 
clustered and hung a half hour or longer. 
But instead of returning to its own hive, 
the swarm may enter another hive 
where a swarm has returned previously 
on the same day, being attracted by the 
excitement still there. 

These disadvantages, to the minds of 

* 
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some, are so great that they prefer to 
watch for swarms with unclipped 
queens. Others argue that it is still 
worse to have swarms go off to the 
woods with a flying queen, and clipping 
the queen effectually bars anything of 
the kind. Even some who watch for 
swarms are strongly in favor of clipping 
queens’ wings as a safeguard. 


Some claim that a queen with clipped 
wings is more likely to be superseded. 
Those who clip deny this, saying that 
with clipped queens the superseding is 
promptly noticed, whereas with whole 
wings a queen may be superseded with- 
out the knowledge of the owner. 


Possibly you may find it to your ad- 
vantage to settle the question by using 
Alley queen-traps. - These will work 
with either clipped or unclipped queens. 


— -_— + 


One of the Asters. 


What is the name of the enclosed 
flower? It is the best honey-plant that 
we have here, giving more honey than 
clover or basswood. It commences 
blooming in August, and is still in bloom. 
We have had heavy frosts for some time, 
but they don’t seem to hurt this flower, 
as my bees are still gathering honey 
from it. E. W. Moore. 

Seigert, Ind., Oct. 19, 1893. 





Prof. Cook answers the above question 
thus: 


The plant is one of the asters, of 
which there are many species. They 
furnish much and excellent nectar, and 
are greatly to be prized as honey-plants. 
They bloom in August, and furnish nec- 
tar until frost comes. Indeed, they 
often yield after frosts of considerable 
severity have occurred. They are to be 
classed with the Solidagos, as among our 
best honey-plants. A. J. Cook. 





Supers and Combs in Winter. 


Will it do to leave the extracting 
supers and combs on the hives for the 
bees to take care of through the winter, 
herein south Florida? If not, what is 
the best way to care for the combs in 
winter? The moth is very troublesome, 
even in winter. J. H. Hruu. 

Charlotte Harbor, Fla. 


ANSWER.—Perhaps the best answer 
to this question might be obtained from 
some one of experience in your State, 
and we shall be glad to hear from such 





aone. In general, it may be said that 
it is not a bad thing for the bees, but it 
may be bad for the combs to be left on 
over winter. If the moth is troublesome 
in winter, therecan hardly be a worse 
place for the combs than to have them 
over a colony of bees to receive its 
warmth, unless it be that the bees are 
wide enough awake to travel over the 
combs and keep them clear of eggs and 
grubs of the moth. One would hardly 
suppose it would be warm enough for 
the moth to lay its eggs, and for the 
eggs to hatch without its being warm 
enough for the bees to keep the combs 
clear, but this is a case in which an 
ounce of careful observation is worth a 
pound of supposition. 


The combs can be kept away from the 
bees, by fumigating them with brim- 
stone as often as the little worms are 
seen, or by keeping them in a tight box 
or closet where no moth can enter. Per- 
haps they would be all right to be hung 
up with a space of aninch or more be- 
tween the combs. * 





No. 0A Hatch. 


This week we present to our readers 
one of Wisconsin’s honored and adopted 
sons—one who has become prominent as 
a bee-keeper, fruit-grower and sheep- 
raiser. Mr. Hatch herhaps has not done 
so much writing on the subject of bee- 
culture as speaking, for during the past 
few years he has spent much time in 
lecturing at farmers’ institutes upon the 
subjects of bee-keeping and sheep-rais- 
ing. 

Not being personally acquainted with 
Mr. Hatch, though quite familiar with 


his name as a progressive and success- 


ful apiarist, we will let one who knows 
him well tell us all something about him 
and his work. The sketch, as kindly 
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furnished by Mr. ‘* Bee-Keeper,” is as 
follows: 


The subject of this sketch was born in 
Sherburne, N. Y., on June 7, 1848. In 
1557, the family removed to Loyd, 
Richland county, Wis., where they, 
with other pioneers of that period, were 
obliged to endure the hardships, de- 
privations and annoyances incident to a 
new country. With the exception of 


four years spent in Kansas, Mr. Hatch | 


has continuously resided in Wisconsin. 
Since 1857, since his four years’ so- 
journ in Kansas, he had bought a farm 








C. A. HATCH. 


and intended to make his home there, 
but returning to Wisconsin on a visit in 
L874, and meeting old friends, father, 
mother, brothers and sisters, the in- 
fluence of home and kindred was strong 
upon him, and the visit. has lengthened 
into years ; still he remains. 

In 1876 Mr. Hatch was united in 
marriage to Arvilla Freeborn, and two 
children’ bless their union. His wife 
being the daughter of a bee-keeper, per- 
haps has something to do with his en- 
gaging in that pursuit. In 1878, Mr. 
Hatch bought some wild land in the 
town of Ithaca; itison the highlands 
of Richland county. He at once com- 
menced the improvement of his wild 

















land, and about this’ time he also com- 
menced the keeping of bees. He has 
been successful with bees, but not wish- 
ing to risk all in one venture, he has 
added fruit-growing and sheep-farming 
to his bee-keeping, and has made his 
mark at all of them. He thinks the 
three callings work well together. 

The sheep are good to turn into the 
orchard to keep the sprouts and weeds 
down, and to keep up the fertility of the 
soil. The bees fulfill their mission by 
pollenizing and cross-fertilizing the blos- 
soms. 

During his Wisconsin bee-keeping ex- 
perience, Mr. Hatch has kept from 75 
to 150 colonies, spring count; his crop 
of extracted honey has run from 5,0U0 
to 15,0U0 pounds per season. 

He has been President of the Wiscon- 
sin Bee-Keepers’ Association for nine 
years, and has traveled with the Wis- 
consin Institute force for several sea- 
sons, and has repeatedly lectured on 
bees and sheep. 

Though a busy ‘man, and with many 
items of business to attend to, Mr. Hatch 
does not think this life is all we have to 
consider, or live for, but finds time to 
fulfill his obligations as deacon and 
Sabbath-school superintendent in the 
Congregational church, of which he has 
been a member 16 years. 

BEE-KEEPER. 
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CONVENTION DIRECTORY. 


Time and pluce of meeting. 


1893. 
Dec.12, 13.—Illinois State, at Springfield, Iils. 
Jas. A. Stone, Sec., Bradfordton, Ills. 


Dec, 13, 14.—Eastern Iowa, at Delmar, lowa. 
frank Coverdale, Sec., Walton, Iowa. 


Dec, 19, 20.—Northern Illinois, at Rockford. 111. 
B. Kennedy, Sec., New Milford, Ill. 


{ae In order to have this table complete, 
Secretaries are requested to forward full 
particulars of the time and the place of 
each future meeting.—Tue Enpiror. 


—_—- 


North American Bee-Keepers’ Association 


Pres.—Emerson T. Abbott.....St. Joseph, Mo. 
Vicre-PrEs.—O. L. Hershiser....Buffalo, N. Y. 
SECRETARY—Frank Benton. Washington, D.C. 
TREASURER—George W. York...Chicago, Is. 


——_+ — <> 


National Bee-Keepers’ Union. 


PRESIDENT—Hon. R. L. Taylor.. Lapeer, Mich. 
GEnN’L MANAGER—T. G. Newman. Chicago, III. 
147 South Western Avenue. 


> -—<—=- <——__---_- 


Have You Read the wonderfu! 
Premium offers on page 580 ? 


book 
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RANDOM STINGS 


“Now asin in the soul is precisely like de 
mule, 
An’ nobody’1l play wid it onless he is a fool. 


It looks so mitey innercent; but honey, dear, 
ware ! 


For altho’ de kick is hidden, de kick is allers 
there.”’ 


Like a cobbler, a bee has her wax and 
awl, always handy. 





A bee drowned in its own honey may 
be said to have met with a sweet death. 





An anonymous writer in a recent 
number of Gleanings, has addressed an 
open letter to our dear old friend Ramb- 
ler, on the innumerable blessings that at- 
tend a man who has entered wedlock. 
The Stinger doubts that such a honied 
letter was ever written by one of the 
‘* kind-hearted sisters,” and that if it 
was written by such a person, The 
Stinger would advise her to pack up her 
trunk and start for California, where 
she will find the Rambler ready to re- 
ceive her. Who could resist the charms 
of a lady who could write such a delicious 
letter as the one the ‘‘anonymous” sis- 
ter has addressed to our Californian 
friend ? 

Speaking of the Rambler, reminds me 
that many of his lady admirers forget 
that that genial gentleman is a widower, 
and that he is pretty well posted as 
to all those nice things that a woman 
can doin a house. He learned much 
from the good woman that was his wife. 





Somehow I cannot leave the Rambler 
without saying something more about 
him. I remember being in a restaurant 
with him and some other bee-keepers 
one morning. We were waited upon by 
a fair-haired damsel from some one of 
the Germanic countries. She was fairly 
good looking, and somehow or other she 
did not pay much attention to the rest of 
us, but seemed to take a fancy to Ramb- 
ler. Now, I am going to tell a secret— 
one which the good sister who wrote so 
sweetly in Gleanings will be, I am quite 
sure, highly delighted to know. It is 
this : 

Withal our Californian friend has been 
in the toils before, he is yet susceptible 
to the charms of a lovely woman. He 
was not long discovering that the fair 
waitress was trying to ‘‘make a mash” 





on him. He was too polite to repulse her 
winsome ways. I won’t say that he spoke 
German to her, orin any way showed 
that he was infatuated with her. [ 
might be telling more than my rambling 
friend would like me to tell, if I did. If 
I had gone back to that same restaurant 
afterward, it would not have surprised 
me one bit to have found him eating 
pretzels and drinking lager beer with 
the fair-haired girl above referred to. 
But, before I forget, wouldn’t it be 
strange to see Rambler drinking beer ? 
He might become as much of a Teuton 
as A. I. Root, who avows himself to be 
a pretzel eater; but to drink beer! Ah, 
but what won’t a man do when there is 
a woman in the case? Just think what 
A. I. Root, too, might do under like 
circumstances ! 





Mr. W. P. Root’s reviews of bee-books 
are very interesting in Gleanings, but 
The Stinger was going to say that the 
books to be yet reviewed will be pretty 
ancient if the series of reviews have to 
drag along as those that have already 
been noticed, when Gleanings of Oct. 
lst came to hand, and showed that the 
ancient books were about exhausted. 
Yet I would continue to read about these 
books, even if the series ran into the 
middle of next year, so pleased was I 
with the way the writer reviewed them. 


Mrs. Harrison has found the three 
C’s for which she ‘‘ highly prizes ” honey, 
and she tells about them brieflyin Glean- 
ings for Sept. 15th. They are ‘cakes, 
company, and coughs:” Candidly can- 
did, Mrs. H., but how about candy ? 


The same correspondent also remarks 
in the same paper that it is extravagance 
to cook with honey; that she is satis- 
fied if she can get honey for the outside 
of her cakes, and not the inside. Cook- 
ing with honey she considers to be one 
of the lost arts. The Stinger is sorry 
that Mrs. Harrison did not visit the 
Werld’s Fair. for she might have been 
able to find the lost art, which she com- 
plains of, in the Egyptian quarter in 
Midway Plaisance. 


~~ = Se —— 


When Renewing Your Subscription, 
why not send along one or more new sub- 
scribers, and take advantage of our liberal 
premium offers on the 5th page of this copy 
of the Bet JourNaL? You certainly can 
easily secure the subscribers, if you will 
show them that they also receive their 
choice out of several free premiums. Try 
it, and see what you can do. 
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CONDUCTED BY 


Mrs. Jennie Atchley, 
Beevitle, Texas. 


The New Bee-Paper Idea Dropped. 


Mrs. JENNIE ATCHLEY :—I wish you 
much success in your new home, and 
trust it will not disappoint your expecta- 
tions for the coming season of 1894. I 
hope ‘In Sunny Southland” will con- 
tinue to gain ground, as we like to see 
the South have a voice in the ‘old re- 
liable AMERICAN BEE JOURNAL. We 
hoped to see a Southern bee-paper started 
by some of our Southern writers. We 
know of no one that the mantle wouid 
fall upon more gracefully than upon the 
shoulders of Mrs. Jennie Atchley. Again 
I wish you success. 

L. V. ESNEAULT. 

Donaldsonville, La. : 


Friend E., it is with great pleasure 
that I acknowledge your kind favor. I 
thank you also for the honor you confer 
upon me in regard to starting a bee- 
paper, but, after due consideration and 
meditation, together with close calcula- 
tions, I have decided not to attempt a 
new bee-paper, for the present at least, 
as it means several years of hard work 
with a good big cash outlay that would 
be lost before a new paper could be 
brought up to the paying point. So we 
have decided to wait awhile. 


Notwithstanding this, I here ask the 
liberty to thank one and al] that have so 
kindly encouraged me and pledged them- 
selves to support me in the publication 
of a Southern bee-paper. Dear friends, 
please bear with us alittle, when we 
ask your support to help make our al- 
ready Southern department boom in this 
‘‘old reliable” AMERICAN BEE JOURNAL; 
and I here pledge you that I shall do all 
in my power to make it interesting for 
you. 

Now, let us join hands and make our 
Sunny Southland ring. Again, I thank 
one and all. JENNIE ATCHLEY. 





Thought a Bee-Wagon was a ‘‘Show.”’ 


Willie and Charlie have just come in 
from a 40-mile trip out into Live Oak 
county, where they have been to transfer 
a large lot of bees. We are furnishing 
an empty Simplicity brood-chamber, and 
transferring a colony into it, for a box- 
hive, etc. Well, the boys loaded up and 
struck out, and their ovtfit attracted 
attention through the country which 
they went. 

Just as they were nearing Oakville, 
there was a great crowd of young and 
old that ran out to see what it was com- 
ing, and as they drew up and stopped, 
the people began to peep in to see what 
it meant, and they quickly decided that 
it wasa show. We have a two-horse 
wagon, with a house made on it of wire- 
cloth, a door behind to put the bees in, 
and a portion of about 3 feet cut off in 
front for their horse feed, camping out- 
fit, ete. 

Well, now the funny part comes. We 
have a black shepherd dog, very woolly, 
and he was sitting in the wire-house 
upon the bee-hives, and the children dis- 
covered him, and shouted out, ‘* Yes, it 
isa show! Just look at the animals, 
and nothing to keep themin but that 
wire screen! Lets get away from here !” 
Then both old and young retreated. 

Now Willie and Charlie have some- 
thing to laugh about when they think of 
the ‘‘show.” However, the people soon 
found out that it was not a show, but a 
bee-wagon, and now they are noted all 
over the country as the ‘‘ Bee-Hivers.” 
They start to-morrow for another load. 
They haul 20 hives at a time. They 
just place the box-hives in the wagon, 
bottom upward, and do not close any of 
the hives—just shut the door, and they 
have a bee-tight wagon. After driving 
40 miles, there were not a dozen bees 
flying about in the wagon when they 
arrived home. The bees all kept per- 
fectly quiet, and no loss at all. 

We have had about 2O bee-trees given 
to us already. We went out and cut one 
a few days ago, and it was rich, and we 
had a finetime. We are going to try to 
get in 200 more colonies by Christmas. 
We haul our own bees home to transfer 
them. JENNIE ATCHLEY. 
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Skunks in the Apiary, Etc. 


While we are in a sure enough Sunny 
Southland, we have our pests. The 
skunks are trying to eat our bees. We 
have just come from the apiary ‘this 
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moonlight night, where we have been 
looking out for the rascals. We have 
hens’ eggs lying all over the apiary with 
strychnine in them, and I saw to-night 
where the *‘ cats,” as the boys call the 
skunks, have begun eating the eggs, 
and I suppose we will be able to find 
plenty of dead ‘** cats” in the morning. 

Where skunks are plentiful, they will 
often ruin an apiary before the owner 
knows it. I had about 50 colonies 
nearly eaten up by skunks in 1884, be- 
fore I found out what was the matter. 
The skunk will place his skunkship 
right infront of the hive, and scratch 
on the hive; the bees will rush out, and 
he will wallow them with his long bushy 
tail until they are dead, then he has a 
fine supper. I noticed a clean place in 
front of about 2O hives to-day, and 
plenty of *‘ cat” tracks ; so we began at 
once to plan their destruction, and I 
hope we shall be able to make short 
work of them. 

If any brother or sister bee-keeper in 
California, or elsewhere, has had any 
experience with these pesky things, I 
will take it as a special favorif he or 
she willinform me of the best or shortest 
way to get rid of skunks. 

Weare yet having fine, warm weather, 
and bees are gathering some honey, but 
itis fearfully dry. I hear that cattle 
are starving for water in a great many 
of the large pastures. I know of one 
pasture here near by, that contains 
70,000 acres, and I am told there is a 
cow for every 10 acresin the pasture, 
so you see there are 7,000 cattle in this 
pasture, and it takes considerably more 
water than one might imagine to keep 
them. They have plenty of water just 
under the surface a little way, but the 
wind did not blow for three days, and as 
the wind-mills were still, no water was 
drawn, which is the principal cause. 

Ihave a great many nice things to 
tell about this coast country, as soon as 
I can have a little time to write it up. 

JENNIE ATCHLEY. 





Honey as Food and Medicine is 
just the thing so help sell honey, as it shows 
the various ways in which honey may be 
used as a food and as a medicine. Try 100 
copies of it, and see what good ‘sales- 
men’’ they are. See the third page of this 
number of the BEE JourNAL for description 
and prices. 





One-Cent Postage Stamps we 
prefer whenever it is necessary to send 
stamps for fractions of a dollar. By re- 
membering this, you will greatly oblige us, 
as we use Many more one-cent stamps than 
the two-cent kind. 














The Kind of Queen-Excl 
Preferred in Hives. 


uders 


Query 896.—1. What kind of a queen-ex- 
cluder do you prefer below the upper hive- 
story? 2. Whatis your opinion of all-wood 
queen-excluders ?—I Llinois. 


1. Wood-zine. 2. It is not practical. 
—G. M. DoouirTTr_e. 


1. Zinc. 2. I have never used them. 
—J. M. HAMBAUGH. 

1. The wood-zinc. 2. They’re “no 
good.”—R. L. Taytor. 

1. Zine. 2. I don’t think wood would 
be reliable.—E. FRANCE. 


1. The break-joint honey-board made 
of ‘‘all wood.”—Mrs. L. HARRISON. 


1. Dr. Tinker’s queen-excluding honey- 
board. 2. Very poor.—A. B. Mason. 

With a large hive full of combs you do 
not need a queen-excluder.—DADANT & 
Son. 

1. A sheet of perforated zinc is the 
only kind that I have tried.—P. H. EL- 
Woop. 


1. Wood-zinc, bee-space, is my prefer- 
ence. 2. I have never used them.—J. 
H. LARRABEE. 


1. The wood-zinc is decidedly the best 
forme. 2. I have never tried the all- 
wood excluders.—C. H. DrsBERnN. 


1. Full sheets of perforated zinc. 2. 
Wood is apt to warp, swell or shrink, 
and is easily broken.——_Mrs.J.N. HEATER. 


1. Wood slats with perforated zinc 
between. 2. Those who have tried 
them consider them unreliable.—M. 
MABHIN. 


1. A wood-zinc honey-board. 2. | 
have never used them, but do not think 
they will give satisfaction. —EmERson T. 
ABBOTT. 

1 and 2. I never tried either a wood 
or metal excluder, though I think my 
preference would be for the metal.— 
Wii. M. Barnum. 


1. Zine. 2. It will not do to depend 
upon wood separators in this country, 
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and if you want something that will ex- 
clude, use zinc. Wood will go and come, 
or swell, and shrink in this latitude.— 
MRs. JENNIE ATCHLEY. 


1. I prefer the zinc, with a wooden 
frame on the outside to keep it in shape. 

An ‘‘all-wood” would be to clumsy 
jal my use.—J. E. Ponp. 


1. I have had no experience with any 
but zinc excluders. 2. I should prefer bo 
risk the zinc, judging from what others 
say of the wood.—S. I. FREEBORN. 

1. Perforated zinc. 2. All-wood ex- 
cluders are not reliable, unless the open- 
ing is made at right angles with the 
grain of the wood.—J. P. H. Brown. 


1. Ihave only used the zinc. 2. I 
should suppose all-wood might not be 
reliable, owing to change from moisture. 
The zinc is very satisfactory.—A. J. 
CooK. 

1. I prefer part wood and part zinc— 
strips of perforated zinc let into strips 
of wood. 2. I never saw an all-wood 
would-be excluder that I would use.—H. 
D. Currine. 


1. The one made by Dr. Tinker, a 
slat honey-board with strips of zinc be- 
tween, containing two rows of perfora- 
tions. 2. I have never seen any that I 
thought equal to wood-zinc.—EuGENE 
SECOR. 


1. For comb honey, I don’t need any. 
For extracted, one with the largest per- 
forations that will keep a queen down. 
2. I have seen no reports regarding 
them, except one or two that were un- 
favorable.—C. C. MILLER. 


1. I prefer a combination of wood 
slats and zinc strips, though this is much 
more likely to have the perforations 
filled with wax and propolis than one 
entirely of zinc. 2. I have never used 
all-wood excluders.—JAmgEs A. GREEN. 


1. I prefer a full sheet of perforated 
zinc with a wood rim. I have never 
tried wood, but I know it cannot be re- 
liable because it swells and shrinks, and 
bees can cut the perforations as large as 
they want them. Bees can cut with 
their hard jaws anything less hard than 
glass and metal.—G. W. DEMAREE. 





See Our New Premium List on 
page 581, and then decide to get some of the 
premiums offered for securing new sub- 
scribers for the Bez JouRNaL. We want 
every one of our present subscribers to 
help us increase the number of our regular 
readers. Will you see what you can do 
toward it ? 
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Report of the North American 
Bee-Keepers’ Convention. 


Reported for the ** American Bee Journal” 
BY R. F. HOLTERMANN. 


(Continued from page 568.) 
During the first recess, and at various 
times thereafter, the following lists of 
members were made up: 


List of Annual Members. 


Rev. E. T. Abbott, St. Joseph, Mo. 
R. C. Aikin, Loveland, Colo. 
J. Alpaugh, St. Thomas, Ont. 
A. E. Ault, North Liberty, Iowa. 
C.8. Avery, Omaha, Nebr. 
Ezra Baer, Dixon, Ills. 
M. M. Baldridge, St. Charles, Ills. 
A. Y. Baldwin, DeKalb, Ils. 
B. T. Baldwin, Marion, Ind. 
G. G. Baldwin, Port Huron, Mich. 
J. 8. Barb, Oakfield, Ohio. 
E. J. Baxter, Nauvoo. Ills. 
M. G. Beals, Oto, lowa. 
Frank Benton, Washington, D. C, 
Ralph Benton, Washington, D. C. 
Dr. H. Besse, Delaware, Ohio. 
C. Blackburn, Lamont, Iowa. 
Jos. Blanchard, Brimfield, Lis. 
M. Blanchard, Hilbert Junction, Wis. 
Henry E. Bliss, W. Winfield, N. Y. 
W. B. Blume. Norwood Park, Ills. 
H. R. Boardman, East Townsend, Ohio. 
Elmer Bridenstine, North Liberty, lowa. 
Edgar Briggs, Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 
A. A. Brimmer, Hoosick, N. Y. 
L. Brock, Littleton, Colo. 
James H. Brown, Rochester, N, Y. 
Dr. O. 8. Brown, Londonderry, Ohio. 
H. Burkhard, Malcolm, Nebr. 
. W. Caldwell, Steamboat Rock, Iowa. 
. Christie, Smithland, lowa. 
}. OC. Clemons. Kansas City. Mo. 
. Cochems, Los Angeles, Calif. 
E. W. Coe, Clarence, Lowa. 
W. L. Coggshall, W. Groton, N. Y. 
J. N. Conger, Wyoming, Lils. 
Prof. A.J. Cook, Agricultural College, Mich. 
A. Coppin, Wenona, Ills. 
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J. E. Crane, Middlebury, Vt. 
/ G. A, Cressy, Hilbert, Wis. 
Louis Dadant, Hamilton, Ills 
Rev. T. C. Davies, Idlewood, Pa. 
Levi DeFreest, Troy. N. Y. 
Jobn Y. Detwiler, New Smyrna, Fla. 
Jacob Dickman, Defiance, Ohio. 
C. H. Dibbern, Milan, Ils. 
L. F Dintelmann, Belleville, Ills. 
W. B, Downing, Lexington, Ky. 
D L. Durham, Kankakee, Ills. 
1. D. Duvall, Spencerville, Md. 
P. H. Elwood, Starkville, N. Y. 
P. J. England. Fancy Prairie, Ills. 
J. L. Ernst, Winslow, Ind. 
Fred H. Fargo, Batavia, N. Y. 
Wm. Filmar, Southwold, Ont. 
W. J. Finch, Jr., Springfield. Ills. 
M. O. Fisher, E. Liverpool. Ohio. 
James Forncrook, Watertown, Wis. 
J. A. Foster, Tilbury Centre, Ont. 
Oliver Foster, Mt. Vernon, Iowa. 
L. D. Gail, Stedman, N. Y. 
P. A. Garretson, Hillsborough, N. J. 
F. A. Gemmill, Stratford, Ont. 
Geo. H. Goodwin, Farmington, N. H. 
Jas. A. Green, Ottawa, Ills. 
W. H. Green, Denison, O. 
Dr. P. C. Gress, Atchison, Kan. 
D. H. Gridley, Breakabeen, N. Y. 
Henry F. Hagen, Rocky Ford, Colo. 
Hon. J. M. Hambaugh, Spring, Llls, 
M. B. Hammond. Ellenburg, N. Y. 
Gottfried Harseim, Secor, Ills. 
8S. H. Herrick, Rockford, Ills. 
O L. Hershiser, Buffalo, N. Y, 
L. Highbarger, Leaf River, Is. 
C. B. Hills, Wellsville, N. Y. 
Hon. Geo. E. Hilton, Fremont, Mich. 
R. F. Holtermann, Brantford, Ont. 
H. 8. Huggett, Fulton, Mo. 
W. Z. Hutchinson, Flint, Mich. 
A. Jacobson, Nordness, lowa. 
Wm, James, Pleasant Hill, Nebr. 
Thos. Johnson, Coon Rapids, Iowa. 
Sarah E. Joslin. Cincinnati, Ohio. 
V. W. Keeney. Shirland, Ills. 
Ww. L. Kemp, Farmington, Pa. 
B. Kennedy, New Milford, Ills. 
T. Frank King, Landover, Md. 
Otto Kleinow, Detroit, Mich, 
N. A. Knapp, Rochester, Ohio. 
Charles Knautz, Galena, Ills. 
E. Kretchmer, Red Oak, lowa. 


~ 


Miss Valencia Kretchmer, Red Oak. Iowa. 


Ward Lamkin, Goodyear’s, N. Y. 

©, F. Lang. La Crosse, Wis. 

J. H. Larrabee, Lansing, Mich. 

W.G. Larrabee. Larrabee’s Point, Vt. 
H. H. Lawrence, Columbia City, Ind. 
E. S. Lovesy, Sait Lake City, Utah. 
D. B. Lovett, Crestline, Ohio. 

Ww. cC. Lyman, Downer's Grove. Ills. 
M. H. Mandelbaum, Chicago, Ills. 
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Henry Marden, Roodhouse, Lils. 

P. E. Marston, Beloit, Wis. 

Lot Mason, Auburn, Ills. 

C. E. Mead, Chicago, Ils, 

H. C. Mellon, Dixon, Ills 

Amos Miller, Trail. Ohio. 

R. Miller, Compton, Ills. 

Isaac Moser, Adamsville, Mich. 
John Nau, Middletown, Iowa. 
Wohn Nebel. High Hill, Mo. 

Dr. Jesse Oren, Mt. Auburn, Lowa. 
E. N. Parchall, Cooperstown, N. Y. 
C. E. Parks, Watertown, Wis. 
Henry N. Patterson, Humboldt, Nebr. 
J. A. Pearce, Grand Rapids, Mich. 
James Poindexter, Bloomington, Ills. 
E. C. Porter, Lewiston, Ills. 

W. 8S. Pouder, Indianapolis, Ind. 
Allen Pringle, Selby, Ont. 

Geo. W. Redmond, Paris, Ills. 

John Rey, E. Saginaw, Mich. 

H, E. Reynolds, Westmoreland, N. H. 
Huber Root, Medina. O. 

L. H. Root, Prattville, N. Y. 

W. J. Rundell, Spring Valley, Minn. 
Alex. Schmidt, Marysville, Kans, 
Adam Schottler, Rockfield, Wis. 
Geo. Sharpless. London Grove, Pa. 
8. W. Snyder, Centre Point, Iowa. 
Geo. C. Spencer. Addison, Vt. 

H. D. Spencer, Coventryville, N. Y. 
N. Staininger, Tipton, Iowa. 

Chas. Stewart, Sammonsville, N. Y. 
E. H. Stewart, Niagara Falls South, Ont. 
J. C. Stewart, Hopkins, Mo. 

L. C. Stewart, Canaseraga, N. Y. 
W. H. H. Stewart, Emerson Ills. 
Jas. A. Stone, Bradfordton, Ills. 

N. L. Stow, S. Evanston, Ills. 

E. A. Stratton, Horseheads, N. Y. 
I. J. Stringham, New York, N. Y. 
B. Taylor, Forestville, Minn. 

Hon. R. L. Taylor, Lapeer, Mich. 

C. Theilmann, Theilmanton, Minn. 
B. J. Thompson, Waverly, Wis. 

J. W. Thompson. Lester, Minn. 

W. O. Titus, Toledo, Ohio. 

L. E. Turner, Parkersburg, Iowa. 
W. H. Upton, Morning Sun. Iowa. 
J. Van Deusen, Sprout Brook, N. Y. 
B. Walker, Evart, Mich. 

F. C. Waters. McGregor, Iowa. 

D. E. Weage, E. Gilead, Mich. 

N. D. West, Middleburgh, N. Y. 

J. C. Wheeler, F'lano, Ills. 

E. Whittlesey, Pecatonica, Ills. 
Frank Wilcox, Mauston. Wis. 

J. B. Wilhelm, St. Stephens, Ohio. 
Florence Williams, Barnum, Wis. 
M. L. Williams, Maysviile, Ky. 

C. E. Wright, Beaver Dam, Wis. 

M. Wyrick, Cascade, Lowa. 

J. W. Yocom, Williamsville, Ills. 
George W. York, Chicago, Ills. 
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List of Lady Members Present. 


Mrs. R. C. Aikin, Loveland, Colo. 
J. Alpaugh, 8t. Thomas, Ont. 
Dora Baldwin, Marion, Ind. 
Emil Baxter, Nauvoo, Ills. 

Miss Alice Baxter, Nauvoo, Ills. 

Mrs. M. G. Beals, Oto, Iowa. 

Miss Mary L. Beck. Bethel, Ohio. 

“ Dema Bennett, New Bedford, Ohio. 
Mrs. Frank Benton, Washington, D. C. 
Miss Zoe Benton, Washington, D. C. 

Mrs. C. Blackmer, Lamont, Iowa. 

Mary Blanchard, Hilbert Junction, Wis. 

“ Henry E. Bliss, W. Winfield, N. Y. 

“ Godfrey Brown, Beilevue. Iowa. 

.Dr. Brown, Londonderry, Ohio. 

Miss Jessie Coe, Clarence, Iowa. 

Mrs. H. L. Coggshall, W. Groton, N. Y. 

“  J.N. Conger, Wyoming, Ills. 

A. Coppin, Wenona, Ills. 
Geo. Cressy, Hilbert, Wis. 

“ H. D. Cutting, Tecumseh, Mich. 

“ Clara Denman, Pittsford, Mich. 
Jacob Dickman, Defiance, Ohio. 
Miss Barbara Dintelmann, Belleville, Ills. 
*“ Marcia A. Douglass. Shoreham, Vt. 
Maggie A. Duvall, Spencerville, Md. 

Mrs. Fred H. Fargo, Batavia, N. Y. 

* M. O. Fisher. E. Liverpool, Obio. 

“ J.N. Heater, Columbus, Nebr. 

Alice E. Helter, Dixon, Ills. 

“ George E. Hilton, Fremont, Mich. 

“ H.S. Huggett, Fulton, Mo. 

Miss Sarah Joslin, Cincinnati, Ohio. 

Mrs. N. A. Knapp, Rochester, Ohio. 

* Ward Lamkin. Goodyear’s, N. Y. 
H. H. Lawrence, Columbia City, Ind. 
L. P. Lyman, Downer’s Grove, I\ls. 

“ Dr. A. B. Mason, Toledo, Ohio. 

** Dr. C. C. Miller, Marengo, Ills. 

“ Dr. Jesse Oren, Mt. Auburn, Iowa. 
Miss Caroline E. Pendleton, Portland, Me. 

“  E. H. Pierson, Kellerville, Ills. 

* Anna Rischer, Belleville, Ills. 

. Sallie E. Sherman, Salado, Tex. 
“ A.A. Simpson, Swarts, Pa. 
Elva Smith, Pittsford, Mich. 
J. F. Spaulding, Charles City, lowa 
L. A. spencer, Addison, Vt. 
C. Staininger, Tipton, Iowa. 
N. L. Stow, 8. Evanston, Ills. 
E. H. Stewart, Niagara Falls South, Ont. 
R. L. Taylor. Lapeer, Mich, 
M. Louise Thomas, New York, N. Y. 
B. J. Thompson, Waverly, Wis. 

Miss Maria Thompson, Waverly, Wis. 

* Emma Wilson, Marengo, Ills. 

Mrs. J. W. Yocom, Williamsville, Ills. 

“ George W. York, Chicago, Ills. 


List of Honorary Members Present. 


Dr. C. V. Riley, Washington, D. C. 
J. W. Pender, West Maitland, Australia. 
Dr. H. W. Wiley, Washington, D. C. 
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List of Ex-Presidents Present. 


Prof. A. J. Cook, Agricultural College. Mich. 
H. D. Cutting, Tecumseh, Mich. 

Hon. Eugene Secor, Forest City, Iowa. 
Thomas G. Newman, Chicago, I[Ils. 

Dr. A. B. Mason, Auburndale, Ohio. 

Dr. C. C. Miller, Marengo, Ills. 

Hon. R. L. Taylor, Lapeer, Mich. 


List of Life Members Present. 


H. D. Cutting, Tecumseh, Mich. 

C. P. Dadant. Hamilton, Ills. 

A. N. Draper, Upper Alton, Ills. 
Mrs. L. Harrison, Peoria, Ills. 

Dr. C. CO. Miller, Marengo, Ills. 
Chas. F. Muth, Cincinnati, Ohio. 
Thomas G. Newman, Chicago, Ills. 
A. I. Root, Medina, Ohio. 

Ernest R. Root, Medina, Ohio. 
Eugene Secor, Forest City, Iowa. 


List of Delegates Present. 


W. R. Graham, of Greenville, Tex., from the 
North Texas Bee-Keepers’ Association. 

W. G. Larrabee, of Larrabee’s Point, Vt., 
from the Vermont State Bee-Keepers’ Asso- 
ciation. 

E. 8. Lovesy, of Salt Lake City, Utah, from 
Salt Lake County Bee-Keepers’ Association. 

Henry N. Patterson, of Humboldt, Nebr., 
from the Nebraska State Bee-Keepers’ Asso- 
ciation. 

©. Theilmann, of Theilmanton, Minn., from 
the Minnesota State Bee-Keepers’ Associa- 
tion. 

Mrs. M. Louise Thomas, from the Philadel- 
phia Bee-Keepers’ Association. 


After recess, Prof. Cook, of Agricul- 
tural College, Mich., read the following 
essay, entitled, 


Apiculture at Our Experiment Stations 


Bee-keeping has merits that very few, 
even of bee-keepers themselves, rightly 
appreciate. It not only gathers up a 
most wholesome and nutritious article 
of food, which would otherwise go 
wholly to waste, so far as man is con- 
cerned, but it confers an added benefit, 
that is so great and far-reaching that it 
is very difficult even to compute it. 


There is nothing more certain than 
that the productiveness of very many of 
our fruits and vegetables—and those the 
most valuable—is often tremendously 
increased by bees, in the important work 
of pollenizing the flowers. True, other 
insects aid in this valuable service, but 
in our Northern land, so many of our 
insects are killed by therigors of winter, 
that in early spring, when most of our 
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fruit-trees are in blossom, there are very 
few of these ‘‘ marriage priests” to per- 
form the great service of wedlock in the 
vegetable world; and so without bees, 
pollenization would be very scantily 
effected. There, early flowering vegeta- 
bles are imported, and so there are not 
the usual insects to perform this valua- 
ble service, and the bees, which are also 
imported,and which from their habits and 
man’s wise and provident care do not 
succumb to the winter’s cold, become the 
chief agents in this important work. 
They are on hand when the flowers first 
burst forth, in earliest spring, and so 
celebrate the marriage rites without 
which these plants would be far less 
prolific. Is not the man who makes the 
twin apple replace the single fruit of 
yesterday, just as worthy as he who 
multiplies the grass production ? 

The importance of bee-culture once 
appreciated and recognized, and it goes 
without saying that every wise people 
will not only see that this industry does 
not languish, but will use every reason- 
able endeavor to foster its development 
in every proper way. Thus in urging 
such action, we need offer no apology ; 
we are only doing what every wise 
statesman and well-informed, thoughtful 
patriot would do. 

What adds emphasis to this argument, 
is the exceptional precariousness of bee- 
keeping as a pursuit. Most kinds of 
business can face a single ‘‘ off year” 
with composure. Even two consecutive 
seasons of failure may be met with for- 
titude, unless they occur too frequently ; 
but when three, or even four, years of 
failure confront the business man, it re- 
quires exceptional profits at other times, 
which bee-keeping is a stranger to, or 
else great iove and enthusiasm for the 
business, which does characterize bee- 
keepers to an exceptional degree, to 


* keep the ranks of such employment full. 


That there has been a great falling off 
in the business of bee-keeping of late is 
most certain. For the last two seasons 
the apple crop in Michigan has been 
very close to a failure. That it is wholly 
due to the absence of bees, I would not 
assert; but that there is an important 
relation between the two facts, cannot 
be truthfully denied. To urge all proper 
means to stay this rapid falling off and 
its attendant evils, is the duty of every 
patriotic citizen. 

Experimentation and experiment sta- 
tions are products of our Nineteenth 
Century civilization. The most ad- 
vanced nations have done the most in 
these directions. Germany, to whom 
all other nations grant supremacy in all 





that pertains to education, progress, and 
the real elevation of its people, is at the 
front in this important work, with 
France, the United States and Great 
Britain ‘‘a close second.” This very 
fact, were it not for the rich and stu- 
pendous results of experimentation as 
exemplified in the work of such men as 
Koch, Pasteur, Lawes and Gilbert, Gray 
and Edison, would be proof enough of 
the value ef experiment stations and 
their work. 

There are to-day few bee-keepers that 
know all about the business, and they 
are usually box-hive bee-keepers who 
have never read the bee-journals, and 
can tell you all about the ‘‘ king-bee.” 
The most of us realize that this business 
is founded more upon genuine science 
than are most manual] labor pursuits, 
is far from perfect, and that the wisest 
of the craft has yet much to learn, and 
that the business has yet unsolved prob- 
lems of greatest importance. I think 
there is no question but this business— 
important as it is—has a very bright 
future before it. Yet how can it suc- 
cessfully face the repeated disasters of 
the past few years, except as by study 
and experiment we learn how we may 
bridge such disaster. That bright men, 
full of energy and enthusiasm, to man 
the experiment stations in the severa! 
great honey-producing States, could, 
and would, with opportunity, accomplish 
great things for apiculture, is true be- 
yond question. 

The United States government, recog- 
nizing the importance of agriculture, 
and the added impetus given to any 
business as the resunltof wise experimen- 
tation carried on by experts, has donated 
$15,000 annually to each State and 
Territory to be expended in carrying on 
experiments in agriculture. Forty-seven 
States and Territories have organized 
under this Act, and have established 
stations, and have manned them with 
more or less efficient workers. Thus 
$705,000, or almost three-fourths of a 
million dollars, are spent annually by 
our country to develop new truths, and 
further the interests of agriculture. 

From what I have already stated, it is 
clearly evident that apiculture is a very 
important branch of agriculture. To 
foster its interests is the height of wis- 
dom. Wise experimentation cannot fai! 
to very greatly aid this important indus- 
try. Yetin the face of all this, only 4 
of the 47 States have done anything to 
promote the interests of bee-keeping; 
and in all of these cases money has been 
given in such a niggardly way that very 
little could be accomplished. 
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Think of it! Three-fourths of a mill- 
ion of dollars devoted annually to ex- 
periments in agriculture, and probably 
not two thousand—I think the amount 
is much less—not one-three-hundred- 
and-fiftieth of the whole given to aid 
apiculture! Isay without fear of con- 
tradiction, that this is a stupendous in- 
justice. I affirm with positive assur- 
ance that I am right—that the bee-keep- 
ers in every State where bee-keeping is 
an important interest might, in all 
modesty, claim $1,000 to be expended 
annually in behalf of their pursuit. 
This, in addition to the proceeds of the 
station apiary would serve to secure one 


first-class man, the best that could be. 


found, whose time should be given en- 
tirely tothis work. Andcan we doubt 
that rich results wou!d attend such ef- 
fort? Then $40,000, instead of a 
scant $2,000, would be expended for 
such experiments. Even then, apicul- 
ture would fall short of its deserts, and 
would receive less than its exceeding im- 
portance might very justly demand. 

But how can such action be secured ? 
How can the Board of Directors of the 
several stations be brought to recognize 
the rights of bee-keepers, and the im- 
portance of their vocation in this very 
practica]) manner? It is by no means 
as difficult an undertaking as would 
seem. If bee-keepers will wake up to 
their rights in this matter, and demand 
recognition and justice, they will re- 
ceive them as certainly as the leaves fly 
before the gale. No Board dare disre- 
gard a just demand backed by any con- 
siderable number of the constituents of 
its members. 

I would suggest that each State asso- 
ciation appoint a good committee of 
live, wide-awake bee-keepers to wait on 
the Board controlling thestation in their 
State, show the reasonableness of their 
demands, and press it with the unction 
that comes from knowing that one is 
asking only what is his unquestionable 
right. Then this action should be sup- 
plemented by personal letters from a 
score or two of the most prominent bee- 
keepers to each of the Board of Direc- 
tors. These will constitute a battering 
ram that will raze to the ground the 
most inexcusable indifference, and secure 
action from the most conservative direc- 
tors. These letters should be hand- 
written and personal, not circulars. Of 
course, this takes work; but so does 
every undertaking that has in view any 
really valuable accomplishment. 

A third duty, and the most difficult 
one of all, will be to decide on the right 
man to do the experimental work. He 





must be a keen, able man, full of en- 
ergy, full of the spirit of genuine hon- 
esty, and with natural tact in the direc- 
tion of experimentation. Good-hearted- 
ness, needy circumstances, politica] affil- 
iations, should all be thrown to the 
winds. Decide on the very best man in 
the State, and urge his appointment be- 
fore the Board, with a force and energy 
thatthe excellence of the cause war- 
rants, and a startling success will re- 
ward the effort. 


If there is not a waking up, and a re- 
form all along the line, it will be because 
bee-keepers are asleep to their own in- 
terests. Thére is nota case on record, 
where any considerable number have 
appealed for recognition, and demanded 
earnestly their rights in any such good 
cause, that success has not crowned the 
effort. Not always at first, it is true, 
but the delay is never long. This will 
be no exception. Bee-keepers will wake 
up to the importance of this matter; 
they will demand recognition; the 
Boards will, as they must, concede the 
justness of the demand; and apiarian 
stations will then be the rule, and not, 
as now, the exception. A. J. Coox. 


The foregoing essay was then dis- 
cussed as follows: 


In reply to a question, Prof. Cook said 
that Rhode Island, Iowa, Colorado, 
Michigan and California had experiment 
stations in apiculture. He thought the 
Association should put itself on record 
in regard to this matter. In the White 
City the display of the bee-keeping in- 
dustry was not what it should be. 

On motion by Jas. A. Green, of Ottawa, 
Ills., a committee was appointed to draw 
up a resolution embodying the views of 
the Association upon the question. Prof. 
A. J. Cook, Dr. A. B. Mason, and Jas. 
A. Green were appointed as such com- 
mittee. 

The question as to whether less or 
more bees were being kept, received at- 
tention. From the remarks made it 
seemed that bee-keeping was drifting 
more into the hands of the specialists, 
who, owing to better facilities and 
greater experience, were able to produce 
honey in larger quantities. 

The convention then adjourned until 
2:00 p.m., when the committee on pro- 
gramme reported, and their report was 
adopted. 


An essay by Mrs. L. C. Axtell, of Rose- 
ville, Ills., was then read by Secretary 
Benton, entitled, 
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What Experience Has Taught Us the 
Past Few Years. 


Experience has taught us that it would 
not be wise for us to make bee-keeping 
a specialty here at our home in the mid- 
dle of Western Illinois, but that we must 
let it remain a side-issue, always aiming, 
however, to let nothing arise that would 
cause the bees to be neglected if they 
should need any especial care, and so 
arranging our work that the honey can 
be cared for when it does come; and 
yet that we may uot be idle should there 
be no surplus honey, but will have some 
other business by which to make our 
living meanwhile. : 

Experience has also taught us thata 
large brood-chamber pays best in our 
locality, one season with another, unless 
we are sure of having time and help to 
take out combs at the beginning of 
white clover bloom,so as to crowd the 
bees into the sections, and to replace 
them atits close; and we reduce the 
brood-nest for the winter only in case 
the combs can be given back in the 
spring. This taking out combs and re- 
turning them at different times of the 
year from a hundred or several hundred 
colonies of bees, is what makes bee-keep- 
ing very laborious, especially to persons 
in ill-health, or who already have much 
other work on hand; and if it so hap- 
pens that we get the brood-nest con- 
tracted, and sickness comes on, or our 
help fails us, and we are unable to get 
the combs given back to the bees, the 
colonies grow small, and are injured. 


Our experience convinces us that 
when colonies of bees must be left to 
take care of themselves the season 
through, they do not do so well with 
small brood-nests as if given large ones. 
Mr. Axtell and I would call eight Quinby 
frames, or ten Langstroth frames, a suf- 
ficiently large brood-nest. 

Another thing we have learned 
(though a long time in learning it) is, 
that, so long as these poor seasons last 
it does not pay to try to build up weak 
colonies by feeding or otherwise, except 
we have valuable queens which we 
wish to keep, or except just at the 
swarming time. When we had our good 
seasons some years ago, we thought it 
did pay. Feeding and nursing weak 
colonies so often causes silent robbing, 
that when one expects to find he has the 
colony built up itis still weak and short 
of stores, and dies the following winter 
or spring. 

And again, we have learned that a 
good colony with a large brood-nest left 
alone, neither brood nor honey being 





drawn from it, will seldom pass a season 
without getting enough to winter on. 
will give its owner but little care, wil! 
generally supersede its old queen in due 
time, and can be relied upon to give a 
good return whenever the weather and 
the secretion of nectar render such pos- 
sible. Mrs. L. C. AXTELL. 
Roseville, Ills., Sept. 20, 1898. 


The essay of Mrs. Axtell was discussed 
as follows: 

Mr. Wilcox—I think the points in the 
essay are more particularly applicable 
to the locality of the writer. 

R. L. Taylor—The writer of the essay 
evidently likes a large brood-chamber 
on account of the trouble of handling 
combs. Why not overcome the difficulty 
by using the Heddon hive ? 


R. F. Heoltermann—I think if experi- 
ence has taught us anything, it has 
taught, during the past five or ten years, 
that we cannot sneceed in bee-keeping 
without devoting time to the business: 
neither can we expect to succeed with- 
out experience. 

Cc. P. Dadant—Colonies that do not 
swarm for years, will supersede their 
queen as readily as those that do swarm. 

A. N. Draper—For comb honey a smal! 
hive will do; for extracted honey we 
want to use a large hive. 

R. L. Taylor—What does Mrs. Axtel! 
produce, comb or extracted honey ? The 
general impression appeared to be that 
she produced comb honey. 

Mr. Blanchard—Will the hive which 
will allow us to give the bees the least 
attention, be the best, or the hive from 
which we can get the best results? I 
think the latter. I know of no business 
which will give us results—good results 
—without work. 

R. L. Taylor—I think that feeding 
should be done in the fall of the year. 
Last spring I examined colonies. I use 
the New Heddon hive, and at that time, 
in many instances, I remove one super, 
leaving the bees a shallow one only. 
The prospects were bad, yet they in- 
creased wonderfully. I put a case of 
sections on the single story hive, and 
they gave me as much section honey as 
those occupying two stories. I fed a ton 
of sugar in the fall for stores, and I con- 
sider it paid me well. 

(Continued next week.) 
——__—_———__ >- a 
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How to Extract Honey in the 
Fall or Winter. 


Written for the American Bee Journal 
BY G. M. DOOLITTLE. 


I see that some have trouble in getting 
thick honey out of the combs at this 
time of the year, and later on in the 
winter, if the honey is left in the combs 
unti] that time. As I have had some ex- 
perience in this line, I will give it for 
the benefit of the many readers of the 
AMERICAN BEE JOURNAL. 

Were it not that a much better article 
can be produced by leaving the honey 
on the hives until the end of the season, 
or until all is thorougly sealed or ripened, 
I should be greatly in favor of extract- 
ing every third to fifth day during the 
season; but after repeated trials of this 
kind, with nearly all kinds of artificial 
evaporation, I find that I cannot pro- 
duce nearly so good an article of honey 
out of this thin nectar, as can be pro- 
duced by leaving it in the hives for the 
bees tocare for. Hence, if we would 
have the best honey which can be pro- 
duced, it becomes a necessity that we 
should extract thick honey. 

When I received my first extractor, it 
came in mid-winter, and being one of 
those who cannot wait long to see a new 
invention work, of course I must try it 
immediately; so I repaired to the shop, 
took down some frames of honey I had 
stored away, uncapped them and tried 
the machine. As might be expected, 
the thing was a failure, especially as 
this extractor was one with no gearing, 
but whose can and all revolved by means 
of a peg or handle placed near the cen- 
ter of the can. Upon going to bed that 
night I thought, of course, I could not 
succeed in throwing out frozen honey, 
for the extractor was made for use in 
the summer time when the weather is 
hot. 

After some study and planning, the 
next morning found me up bright and 
early, with several combs hanging up 





near the ceiling of a small room, witha 
fire built and a thermometer hanging 
close by the combs of honey. I soon 
had the temperature of the room at the 
ceiling up to 95°, where: I kept it for 
six hours, as I remember of reading in 
some of Quinby’s writings, that, if a 
comb of solid honey were to be given to 
a colony of bees in winter, it should be 
left in a warm room at least half a day 
before being set in with the bees, so that 
it would become thoroughly warmed 
through. 

In the afternoon I again tried the ex- 
tractor, when I could easily throw out 
95 per cent. of the honey the comb con- 
tained. Kven what was partially can- 
died could nearly all be thrown out, and 
the combs hung away soclean that no 
bees were needed to clean them off to 
keep them from draining. 

By hanging the combs near the ceiling 
of the room, it does not take an ex- 
tremely hot fire to keep the temperature 
at from 90° to 100°, or even higher, if 
you have old, tough combs. I keep the 
combs in just so much heat as they will 
bear without breaking down, for six 
hours, and where kept in this way no 
one need have a pound of honey feft in 
them, as has been reported by some. 

Another thing, the extracting, when 
done in this way, comes when there is 
little else to do, as fall and early winter 
is comparatively a time of leisure with 
most bee-keepers; and by tiering up 
and leaving the honey on the hives until 
fall, the extracting can be done when 
the cares of the busy season have passed 
by, and a quality of honey obtained 
which shal) be of benefit to our market, 
instead of a curse, as unripe honey 
always is acurse to any market where 
put on the same. 


EXTRACTING PARTLY-FILLED SECTIONS. 


Since I found out this way of extract- 
ing honey, I always leave my partly- 
filled sections until I am through the 
hurry of my summer and fall work, un- 
less I wish to feed the honey in them to 
the bees, and have no difficulty by this 
plan of getting out from 95 to 98 per 
cent. of the honeyin them, withcut in- 
jury to the most fragile combs. To best 
extract the honey from these sections, I 
make a frame to hold the largest num- 
ber of sections .possible, consistent with 
its going in the extractor, having it so 
accurately made that a given number of 
sections will fit into it rather tightly, the 
last one in, when properly made, keying 
the whole, as it were, so they can be 
handled as one frame, which simplifies 
the work very much. 
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Where the combs are not attached to 
the sides and bottoms of the sections, 
as many of them are liable, owing to the 
sections being only partly filled, it is 
best to turn slowly, until a part of the 
honey has gone out, when they should 
be reversed in the extractor, the other 
side gotten out clean, when they are 
reversed again, and the honey from the 
first side thrown out clean. This saves 
injuring the combs that are only slightly 
attached to the sections, and where from 
10 to 16 sections can be placed in one 
holder, this extra reversing takes but 
little extra time. If these slightly at- 
tached sections are sorted out, there 
need be but a few frames full of them to 
turn in this way. 

Borodino, N. Y. 


_—_—_——sID oe 


The First Importation of Ital- 
ian Bees, Etec. 








Written for the American Bee Journal 
BY DR. JESSE OREN. 





Mr. Eprror:—I wish to give some 
historic imformation. I brought the 
first Italian queen west of the Alleghany 
Mountains in July, 1860. Now, Mr. 
Newman, in his essay on the ‘* Progress 
of the Past 50 Years,” read at the Keo- 
kuk, lowa, meeting of the North Ameri- 
can Bee-Keepers’ Association, gave Mr. 
Parsons as the first importer of the Ital- 
ian queen. I called his attention at the 
time to the error, and the President, Mr. 
Taylor, requested a correction. 

After returning home, I feared that 
possibly I had made a statement lacking 
in courtesy to Mr. Newman, whom I 
always held in high esteem. I therefore 
wrote an apology to him. I herewith 
send you a part of two letters from Mr. 
Mahan to me, that wil) corroborate 
what I have saidandclaim ; also a docu- 
ment showing the competitive ire which 
grew up between Messrs. Mahan and 
Parsons about the purity of Mahan’s 
bees. 

The connection of the Rev. L. L. 
Langstroth with the Parson bees gave 
them a notoriety wide spread at the 
time. I was acquainted with Mr. Lang- 
stroth while living on Turner’s Lane, in 
Philadelphia, in 1850-52, and at the 
very time he made his discovery. All 
this, of course, amounts to nothing so 
far as lamin question. 

I am in my 7Oth year, and am soon to 
pass away. I am still. entertained in 
the bee-yard. I have beenin the busi- 
ness since 1858. I am now running 
two bee-yards—one here in Iowa, of 200 





colonies, and one in Daytona, Fla., just 
north of Mosquito Inlet. It may be in- 
teresting to know that my colony on the 
scales swarmed on March 18th, and 
then up to March 24th, gathered 38 
pounds of honey from orange bloom; 
from Muy 4th to June 4th, from saw 
palmetto it gathered 62 pounds; and 
from July 17th to Aug. 28th, from 
cabbage palmetto, 49 pounds. It was 
all comb honey. 

La Porte City, Iowa, Sept. 28, 1893. 


[We referred the foregoing letter by 
Dr. Oren, to Friend Newman, the former 
editor of the Ber JouRNAL, who adds 
the following paragraphs :—Eb. | 


My reply to the foregoing is very sim- 
ple. I well knew that there was a con- 
troversy concerning priority in import- 
ing Italian bees, and carefully avoided 
taking sides, in my essay read before the 
North American Bee-Association at Keo- 
kuk, Iowa, in the fall of 1890. 


After mentioning the fact that, in 
1856, Mr. Wagner attempted to import 
bees from Italy, but failed to get them 
to our shores alive, I added: 


**Tn 1859, Messrs. 8. B. Parsons, of New 
York, and P. J. Mahan, of Pennsylvania, 
were the first to land Italian bees in North 
America.’ 

I coupled these names together, and 
said that they were the first to succeed 
in bringing these bees to our shores— 
giving bothof these gentlemen the credit 
of priority, but did not attempt to decide 
which of the two was the first to land 
them. I have never been able to decide 
that question in my own mind. [See 
page 3, column 2, of the Official Conven- 

tion Report for 1890. ] 


Ican now remember nothing of the 
matter, and have to depend entirely 
upon the ‘* Report of the Proceedings,” 
as published. Memory fails me to recall 
what Dr. Oren may have remarked at 
the time, but I think it must have been 
‘*courteous,” for, if I remember cor- 
rectly, Ihave always found him to be 
kind and gentlemanly. Apology, there- 
fore, if made, must have been consid- 
ered unnecessary, and it, too, has been 
entirely forgotten. 

As no Italian queens were imported 
until 1859, Dr. Oren must have been 
one of the early purchasers in order to 
have the distinguished honor of having 
** brought the first Italian queen west of 
the Alleghany Mountains.” A motto 
which I highly prize is, ‘‘ Honor to whom 
honor is due.” Tuomas G. NEWMAN. 

Chicago, Ilis., Oct. 27, 1893. 
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California Poppy.—The State 
Flower. 


Written for the American Bee Journal 
BY W. A. PRYAL. 


This flower has been chosen as the 
State flower of California. It is nota 
pretty flower by any means; in fact, 
there are hundreds of others that are 
far prettier, but there are none in this 
perennial sun-land so common. It is to 
be met with everywhere, except on the 
desert. 

The Eschscholtzia, or ‘California 
poppy,” as it is called, is a native of 
California, and was never seen else- 
where until discovered in that State. It 
has since been introduced into various 


California Poppy—Plant and Flowers. 


countries as a rare garden flower; sev- 
eral new varieties have been raised by 
gardeners who have given it their care- 
ful study, but none of these newer sorts 
are as dazzling as the bright golden- 
orange variety that is to be found grow- 
ing in patches of a thousand acres at a 
time in its native home. 

The only regret a bee-beeper has 
when he sees one of these flowers is, that 
it is not a honey-yielder. It has no 
more honey in it than has the bricks in 
McGinty’s back yard. What makes him 
regret this all the more is the fact that it 
is to be found in bloom every month in 
the year, though its regular season of 
infloresence is during spring. Butit has 
one redeeming feature, and that is, that 
it is somewhat of a _ pollen-producer. 
This is no consolation to the California 
apiarist, for there is no lack of such 
plants in that State. 





I am sure, for all these reasons, that 
if the bee-keeper was to vote on the 
choosing of a State flower, the subject 
of these few short paragraphs would not 
get his vote. 

North Temescal, Calif. 


[The engraving used in the foregoing 
gives a correct representation of the 
flowers of the California poppy, but it is 
rather too much reduced in size ; it should 
be more spreading, and have from 3U to 
40 flowers. Those who plant flowers 
fon pollen, should include the California 
poppy. It is easy to cultivate.—Ep. | 





-_- 


Importance of Properly Prepar- 
ing Bees for Winter. 


Written for the American Bee Journal 
BY H. F. COLEMAN. 

While Il am now writing, we are hav- 
ing a fall rain, and I am reminded that 
preparations should now be made to win- 
ter our bees. It makes no difference 
where we are, whether North, South, 
East or West, too much stress cannot be 
laid upon proper preparation for the 
wintering of onr bees. Of course, prep- 
arations for wintering in the frozen re- 
gions of the North means something 
more than preparations for wintering in 
Tennessee, but the principle is the same 
here and there, and anywhere. 


Poor crops of honey invariably follow 
poor wintering, and that without refer- 
ence to the season ; and when such crops 
come we hear much talk of poor seasons, 
and that bee-keeping don’t pay, etc. At 
such times we forget that we are prob- 
ably reaping our just rewards; that we 
have fallen into a slip-shod way of tak- 
ing care of our bees, and that we are 
only receiving slip-shod results. If we 
could only remember that, if bee-keeping 
is worth any attention at all, it is worth 
all the attention it deserves, and act 
accordingly, I am quite sure our results 
would be better. 


DON’T ADVISE USING TOBACCO. 


No, Bro. York, I would by no means 
advise a non-user of tobacco to try an 
experiment that would fasten upon him 
the tobacco habit. The suggestion made 
by me on page 436, that, by running 
down the nerves by the use of tobacco, 
it could be demonstrated that the state 
of the nerves has much todo with the 
pain of bee-stings, was not intended as 
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an argument for the use of tobacco. 
The fact that I spoke of the use of 
tobacco as running down the nerves, 
would give any one an idea that I looked 
upon the use of tobacco as deleterious 
to health, which I do, and I would by 
no means advise any one to become 
habituated to its use. 
Sneedville, Tenn., Oct. 18, 18938. 
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Bees Did Splendidly. 

I am well pleased with the Bez JourRNAL, 
and was sorry that I had not been taking it 
for six or eight years, as I have been keep- 
ing bees about that long. Ihave on hand 
about 75 colonies. I winter my bees in 
small houses holding from three to six 
hives, by packing straw or chaff, and with 
cushions on the brood-frames. I find in 
this way Ionly lose 8 or 10 per cent. I 
have not fed over half a barrel of sugar in 
five or six years. My bees did aay 
this year. ALFRED FIELDs. 

Marion, Ind., Oct. 22, 1893. 





After-Swarming—Diseased Bees. 


On page 534, Mr. R. Dart gives a method 
of preventing after-swarms which works 
ed but the amount.of hive turning re- 
quired is too much for a woman or a feeble 
man. I havea plan on the same principle, 
only in place of turning the hive the second 
and third times. I only reverse the entrance 
by taking the end cleat of the bottom-board 
and putting it in front in the entrance, and 
the same time change the looks of the hive 
by putting a coffee sack or other cloth over 
the front of the hive ; and on the eighth 
day after swarming remove the old hive to 
a new stand. 

But I have worked out a new and better 
way yet, but have only tried it to a limited 
extent. This last planis promising great 
success, and I may give it later on. 

Iam very fond of bees, and make new 
experiments all the time. I used up 2 colo- 
nies of bees last season, lost several good 
queens by clipping their wings too short, 
and just now I notice a disease among the 








bees, especially the Italians, which puzzles 
me. The diseased bees are young, but old 
enough for field bees. They lay in front of 
the hives in the morning, with their honey- 
sacs full of honey, the same as if they were 
chilled, and, if put ina warm room,-they 
come to life again. I am sure these bees 
are not bloated, nor are they filled with 
water. They are filled with pure honey. 

If anybody knows something about a case 
like the above, please let us hear about it 
through the Bez JouRNAL. 

Chippewa Falls, Wis. AvuGust Bartz. 





—- 


My Experience with Bees. 


Last fall I bought 2 colonies of bees for 
$5.00, and moved them home one fine even- 
ing. Then I heard there was a bee-keeper 
one-half mile east of our town, so I went to 
see him one day, to find out something 
about bee-keeping. He told me all he knew 
about bees. e had an apiary of 135 colo- 
nies, and was a reader of Gleanings, | 
bought of him that paper for 1884 and 1885 
for $1.00, and commenced to read about 
bees, and got immensely interested in bee- 
keeping. Shortly afterward I bought § 
more colonies of bees. 

On Nov. 19th I put my 10 colonies into 
the cellar. The honey crop is poor here. I 
got 40 pounds of comb honey, and 30 pounds 
of extracted honey, with no increase. I 
think I will have better results next year. 
Next winter I shall prepare some of the 
colonies for wintering on the summer 
stands. 

Ilike the AMERICAN BEE JOURNAL, and 
could not keep bees without it. 

AXEL R. JOHNSON. 

Cambridge, Ills., Oct. 23, 1893. 





The Treatment of Foul Brood. i 


It is obvious to me that there has been 
enough said in the columns of the BrEr 
JOURNAL about the much-dreaded disease 
of foul brood, which, if heeded, would en- 
able all bee-keepers, who have foul brood 
in their apiaries, to rid them of that 
plague. But there are so many crosses 
and different opinions that it is hard for 
one to tell which remedy will produce the 
best result, if we have had no previous ex- 
perience along the line. 

I cured the disease in 30 colonies by put- 
ting the bees in clean hives, on frames with 
foundation starters, letting the bees build 
new combs. Mr. McEvoy says that in 
some cases he succeeded in this way, when 
the disease was not very bad. My bees 
were not rotten with the disease, but | 
could find some 200 or 300 dead larve in 
each colony. I know of another apiary that 
was cured of the disease in this way, after 
running from 85 colonies down to 15. This 
was done three years ago, and it has not 
had any foul brood since. 

Mr. E. R. Root’s description of the dis- 
ease on page 374, just fits my case exactly, 
and all the other authorities I have ever 
read on symptoms of it, thus making it 
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plain that Thad to contend with the same 
kind of foul brood that they did. 

It seems to me that it would be a good 
time for some of the bee-kee 
United States, who don’t believe Mr. Mc- 
voy can cure foul brood, to open up their 
hearts towards Father Langstroth by 
backing their judgment and sending some 
of their bad foul brood, and some money 
with it, to Ontario, and have his cure 
tested, and thus make some money for 
Father Langstroth, and themselves also, if 
Mr. McEvoy doesn’t get it. 

[ wish to say to Mrs. Atchley, that I can 
cure the worst case of foul brood she can 
produce, with Mr. McEvoy’s remedy, with 
the exception that I disinfect the hive, but 
| would not be much afraid of the old hive, 
for | know his cure is all right up to the 
not disinfecting the hive, and I believe he 
knows what he is talking about when he 
says the hive does not contain the disease, 


I fear there are some bee-keepers who are 
trying to cure foul brood in localities 
where there other bees having foul brood. 
After trying what would be a permanent 
cure, their bees will get the disease some- 
where, and bring it to their own hives. 
Then the apiarist will cry out against the 
remedy he tried, and if some one else says 
it is a success, he is ready to say it isn’t; 
that he tried it, and it would not cure the 
kind of foul brood his bees had. Bear these 
things in mind. J. L. WooLpRIDGE. 

Ennis, Texas. 





Bee-Keeping in Touisiana. 

Since our last report of the honey pro- 
duction in this section, we have received 
very flattering reports from the bee-keep- 
ers throughout’ Louisiana and Texas, 
Mississippi and Alabama. Our own apiary 
of 500 colonies has averaged 150 pounds per 
colony. Our bees are still gathering honey 
from the golden-rod, and the nectar from 
this plant is’ as light colored as that gath- 
ered from our celebrated tuopelo gum. 

I visited the city of New Orleans not long 
since, and found a good deal of glucose 
being sold there. Our bee-keeping con- 
gressmen should look to their brother bee- 
keepers’ interest, and put a stop to the 
adulteratiion of honey by unscrupulous 
persons. 

The season is about over in this section, 
and the busy bee will soon retire to her 
winter quarters to rest her wings until the 
flowers of spring come again. 

L. V. EsNEAULT. 

Donaldsonville, La., Oct. 18, 1893 
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Best Season in Four Years. 


The past has been the best season we 
have had for honey in four years. I put 
into the cellar, on Nov. 25, 1892, 14 colonies; 
I lost 2 in wintering, and one from dwind- 
ling after they were put on the summer 
ttands, thus leaving 11 to commence the 
season with—7 in frame and 4 in box 
hives. 


I increased to 22 colonies, lost one with 


rs in these | 





worms, and 4 skipped for the woods. I 
have taken off 150 pounds of extracted 
honey, and 550 pounds of comb honey, and 
have now 21 colonies to put into winter 
——z All are apparently in good con- 
ition for wintering except one, which was 
five weeks queenless in July and August, 
three weeks hopelessly so, making them 
weak in numbers, and light in stores, but I 
shall try to feed them up and get them 
through. I transferred the 4 colonies from 
box to frame hives about the middle of 
July. S. La Mont. 
Jarrett, Minn., Oct. 26, 1893. 





Conuvention Notices. 


IOW A.—The Easiern Iowa Bee-Keepers’ As- 
sociation will meet at Delmar, lowa, on Dec. 
13 and 14, 1893. All interested in bee-culture 
are requested to be there, and to bring with 
them any thing or fixture that might be of 
interest to bee-men. 

Welton. lowa FRANK COVERDALE, Sec. 


ILLINOIS.—The Lilinois State Bee-Keepers’ 
Association will meet at Springfield, Ill., on 
Dec, 12 and 13, 1893, in the Senate Judiciary 
room atthe Stute House. The Illinois State 
Grange, the Illinois State Horticultural Soci- 
ety. and the various Stock Breeders’ Associa- 
tions meet at the same time, and in the 
several rooms of the State House. Kailroad 
fare has been secured on the Certificate plan, 
1% rate. Those attending, to get the rate, 
must pay full fare going, and get a Certificate 
of the agent where the ticket is purchased. 
Rates at the hotels are secured at $1.50 per 
day, where two or more days’ board is paid. 
The Horticulturists and Bee-Keepers are to 
make their head-quarters at the Hotel Palace. 
Come, every body, and have a good time. 

Bradfordton, lLilis. JAS. A. STONE, Sec. 





Convention Photographs.—Bro. 
Hutchinson’s love for his new hobby, pho- 
tography, is so great that it led him to 
bring his camera with him to the late con- 
vention in Chicago, where be made several 
photographs of the bee-keepers present. Of 
these, two are fairly good, showing most of 
the faces quite clearly. One of the pictures 
is the interior view, showing the bee- 
keepers in the hall, and the other is the 
group that gathered on the steps of the 
hotel towards evening on the first day of 
the convention. He can furnish these 
photographs at 50 cents each. He also 
made excellent photographs of nearly all 
of the honey exhibits at the World’s Fair, 
which he can furnish at the same price. 
The size of the pictures is 5x8 inches. Ad- 
dress Bro. H. at Fint, Mich., and get what 
pictures you want. 


se 


Please Send Usthe Names of your 
neighbors who keep bees, and we will 
send them sample copies of the BEE 
JOURNAL. Then please call upon them 
and get them to subscribe with you, and 
secure some of the premiums we offer. 
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Honey & Beeswax Market Quotations. 


Rules for Grading. 


The following rules for grading honey were 
adopted by the North American Bee-Keepers’ 
Association, in Washington, and, so far as 
possible, quotations are made according to 
these rules: 


FanNcy.—ALI sections to be well filled; combs 
straight, of even thickness, and firmly at- 
tached to all four sides; both wood and comb 
unsoiled by travel-stain, or otherwise; ail the 
cells sealed except the row of cells next the 


wood. 

No. 1.—All sections well filled, but combs 
uneven or crooked, detached at the bottom, 
or with but few cells unsealed; both wood 
and comb unsoiled by travel-stain or other- 


wise. 

In addition to this the honey is to be classi- 
fled according to color, using the terms white, 
amber and dark. That is, there will be “ fan- 
cy white.” ** No. 1 dark,”’ ete. 
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CHICAGO. ILu.—Comb honey is coming in 
plentifully—most of it fancy and No. 1 white. 
White extracted scarce with plenty of inquiry 
forsame. Wequote: Fancy white, 16c.; No. 
1 white 15c.; fancy amber, 14c.; No.1 amber. 
l4e. Extracted,5@7c. Beeswax slow at 20c. 

Sept. 14, J.A. L. 


CHICAGO, Itt., Nov. 1.—Fancy white comb 
honey brings lic. per |b. Grades not grading 
first-class are not selling at over 14c., as there 
has been quite a quantity of California honey 
received here, and is offered at 1l4c. The 
quality is superior to most of that we receive. 
Dark comb honey sells slowly at 12@13c. 
Extracted ranges from 5@7c., according to 
color, ea a flavor and style of package. 
The trade in honey has been large this season. 

Beeswax, 22c. Rk, A. B. & Co. 


St. PAUL, MInn., Oct. 9.—Our market for 
comb honey is improving, and receipts since 
our last report have moved off fairly well, 
petems unchanged. We quote best white comb 

oney 14@15c. for California. Extracted 
lower under free offerings from the coast; we 
gucte 5%@6c. for white or amber in five-gal- 
on tins. 


NEW YORK, N. Y., Nov, 1.—Our market on 
white honey is weak and shows no activity. 
Supply is plenty, arrivals are large, and the 
demand is light. Hence prices have a down- 
ward tendency and concessions have to be 
made to effect sales. We quote: Fancy white, 
1-lbs., 14¢.; 2-lbs.,12c.; fair white, 1-lbs.,12c.; 
2-ibs., Lle.; buckwheat is scarce—1-lbs., 11@ 
12c.; 2-lbs., 10c. The market is well stocked 
with extracted of all kinds. We quote: White 
clover and basswood, 6@6c.; California, 5% 
@6c.; Southern, 55@65c. per gallon. 

Beeswax, 24@25c. H. B. & 8. 

BOSTON, MaAss., Oct. 9.—We quote honey 
as selling fairly well, Best whiteat 15c. Ex- 
tracted, 6@7c. Beeswax, 25@28c. B.& K. 


CINCINNATI, O,, Oct. 23.—Demand is fair 
for best white comb honey at 14@16c. There 
is a slow demand for extracted at 5@8c. Time 
killing demagogues seem to bear heavy on all 
kinds of manufacture. 

Beeswax is in fair demand with plentiful 
arrivals at 20@23c. a pound for good to choice 
yellow. Cc, F. M. & 8. 





KANSAS CITY, Mo.—We quote: No. | 
white, 16@17c.; No. 1 amber, 14@15c.; fancy 
dark, 12@13c.; No. 1 dark, 10@12c. Extract- 
ed, 6%@7c.; amber, 54%@6c.; dark, 5c. Bees- 
wax, 17@18c. C.-M. C. Co. 


KANSAS CITY: Mo., Sept. 14.—Demand is 
good. Supply light. Wequote: 1-lb. comb, 
l6c.; light weight. 14c. Extracted, white, 
7%c.; amber, 6%c.; dark, 5@5c. 

Beeswax, 22@25c. H. & B. 


ALBANY, N. Y., Oct. 26.—Honey market is 
firm, especially for medium grades of smal! 
comb, buckwheat and mixed honey being a 
scarcity of that grade. Fancy white selling 
at 15c.; mixed. 13@14c.; dark, 11I@1i2c. Ex- 
tracted slow, all grades. 

Beeswax—26@28c. H. R, W. 


CHICAGO, ILu., Oct. 18.—The limited de- 
mand for comb honey does not permit our 
quoting it above 15c., with no sales of white 
selling below 14@14%c. The stock that we 
have received this year is of fine quality. 
Honey should be sent to market at once, so 
as to received before the cold weather sets 
in. Extracted selling at 6@6%c. 

Beeswax, 23c. 8. T. F. & Co. 
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List of Honey and Beeswax Dealers, 


Most of whom Quote in this Journal. 


Chicago, Lis. 
J. A. LAMON, 44 and 46 So. Water St. 
K. A. BURNETT & Co., 161 South Water Street. 
New York, N. ¥. 
F. I. Saas & Son, 183 Reade Street. 
HILDRETH BROs. & SEGRRKEN, 
28 & 30 West Broadway. 
CHAS. ISRAEL & BRos,, 110 Hudson St. 
San Francisco, Calif. 
SCHACHT, LEMCKE & STEINER, 10 Drumm 8t. 


Kansas City, Mo. 


HAMBLIN & BEARsS, 514 Walnut Street. 
CLEMOMS-MASON CoM. Co., 521 Walnut St. 


Albany, N. ¥. 
H. R. WRIGHT, 326 & 328 Broadwar. 
Hamilton, Ills. 
CHas. DADANT & SON. 
Cincinnati, Ohio. 
C. F. Mots & Son, cor. Freeman & Central avs 








Convention Badges.—There are 
about forty of the beautiful Badges left 
over, of those used at the recent meeting of 
the North American. These we offer as 
**souvenirs’’ of the Columbian meeting. 
Price, postpaid, 15 cents each, or two for 
25 cents. hatever is realized on thg sale 
of these Badges will be turned into the 
treasury of the Association. Don’t you 
want one, reader, to keep as a memento, 
even though you were not fortunate enough 
to be present? They are red, with pin at 
the back, and neat bow of white and blue 
ribbon at the top. It is a patriotic Badge, 
as you will note that red, white and blue 
are represented in its make-up. Better 
have this neat and pretty souvenir. 








